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Cabins in the palms and the cottonwoods at Ash Meadows Rancho, Nye County, Nevada, invite the guest to a real desert resort. 


Swimming pool at Ash Meadows Rancho. It is set in the midst of a little green valley and is open the year around. 
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T ALL started back in 1864 when Nye County was carved 
if out of a part of Esmeralda, one of Nevada’s original nine 
counties, by the first Legislature. Before that the land set 
aside as Nye County, as well as the rest of Nevada land, was 
a portion of Utah Territory which in turn had been ceded to 
Uncle Sam by the Mexican government at the close of the 
war of 1848. Nye County's development, therefore, has been 
in progress for about 85 years. 

Legislators of that time hardly dreamed that the new county 
which they organized would some day become a great and 
far-flung cattle and sheep raising country; would produce 
huge quantities of natural wealth in the form of gold and 
silver, and new communities to be known as Tonopah, Man- 
hattan, Round Mountain, Rhyolite and Bullfrog, to mention 
a notable few, with lead, zinc, and copper from Belmont, 
Tybo and others. They could hardly be expected to visualize 
that Nye County would, in time, produce immense tonnages 
of brucite and magnesite from Gabbs Valley because those 
minerals were almost unknown at the time. And the uses for 
fluorspar, which comes from the Beatty section of the county, 
were also practically unknown. 

It would be less difficult for those first legislators to con- 
ceive the production of high-quality cotton, cattle, and vege- 
table seeds in Pahrump Valley, but the far-flung scenic areas 
embraced in the county would hardly appeal to them, for there 
were no motor cars or airplanes at the time. The county was 
big when they created it, but the legislators hardly visioned 
the vast natural resources of potential mineral wealth yet to be 
derived therefrom. While those statesmen of an earlier day, 
and even the lay citizen, did not realize these things, they have 
actually come to pass in Nye County in our own time. The 
future, in spite of probable disappointm .ats, holds even greater 
promise for a long-time progressive development. 

Esmeralda County, at the time of the division, was the largest 
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Grabbing 74 cubic yards of 
gold-impregnated gravel with 
each bite this electrically pow- 
ered shovel at Round Moun- 
tain, Nevada, is on its way to 
China. Oh, well, maybe not 
quite that far. At any rate it 
is digging a big hole, deep and 
fast. The gravel eventually 
goes to the bath in the mill, 
where small particles, or grains, 
of gold are recovered through 
the washing process in the 
form of concentrates. Round 
Mountain Gold Dredging 
Company, Inc., is the operator. 
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Vast Nye County Yields a Wide Variety of Products 


county in the State and could well stand a cut. So the logical 
thing to do, the legislators thought, was to establish another 
county and name it in honor of James W. Nye, the first and 
only Territorial, and then the first State Governor of Nevada. 

James W. Nye, a native of New York State, came West on 
President Lincoln's request to take up the duties of administra- 
tion when the Civil War president proclaimed Nevada as the 
36th State in October of 1864. 

Before the matter of county divisions was stabilized there 
were six changes in Nye’s enclosing lines, but the final switch 
came in 1875. After that the lines were left intact and, con- 
sidering all the angles, it did pretty well by itself. As eventu- 
ally established Nye County became third in size in the Nation, 
with 11,708,000 acres of land to its credit. In describing that 
vast spread of terrain much of it must be classified as non- 
productive desert land, a large portion represents potential 
mineral resources, still another large portion is valuable as 
grazing land and some is suitable for agricultural cultivation. 
So far as water area is concerned Nye County has a few small 
streams, but that’s about all. 

To the stranger who passes through this vast spread of land 
for the first time, all of it may seem to be wasteland. But 
this is not the true situation. In those rugged mountains 
appearing on all sides, along any highway or road, hidden 
from the scrutiny of man, Nature has stored vast amounts of 
minerals and metals which await future extraction, but the 
mountains will not reveal their secrets willingly nor without a 
struggle. In fact the wrinkled old hills guard their secrets 
well, and make it as tough as possible for mankind to excavate 
these treasures. He must search and labor and sweat, often in 
vain, besides experiencing many disappointments. Where dis- 
coveries are made, however, they often prove rich, and wealth 
is sometimes quick and phenomenal. 

The land suitable for agriculture in Nye County is limited 
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Bonanza Air Lines’ big two-motored passenger job makes landings daily at the former Tonopah Army Air Base east of town. This line serves many Nevada com- 
munities with flight trips, in addition to making the daily run to Phoenix, Arizona. Bonanza Air Lines has an excellent record for travel service and flying safety. 


because of a scarcity of water. However, in many of the sage- 
brush covered valleys considerable subsurface sources of water 
have been found, and this precious liquid has been brought 
to the surface to slake the thirst of the productive soil. The 
land then becomes an asset instead of just a vast stretch of 
wasteland. When the potential water supplies are fully devel- 
oped Nye County will be able to add considerable acreage to 
its agricultural areas. Many hundreds of miles of paved high- 
ways, in our own day, give Nye County additional advantages 
which never existed there before. 

Silver-bearing ores were found in 1863 on the western slope 
of Shoshone Range of mountains in central Nye County. As 
a consequence the Union District was organized and the town 
of Ione built up in the midst of supposedly rich and lasting 
mines. On April 2, 1864, in accord with the Creative Act, 
Territorial Governor Nye issued his proclamation locating the 
county seat at Ione City and appointed the first county com- 
missioners. A courthouse was needed to carry on official busi- 
ness so the commissioners set aside $800 for the purpose. 
That sum was deemed sufficient for the construction of such 
a building but, as one may well imagine, it was hardly enough 
to build an imposing structure even in the days of low-cost 
materials and low-wage rates. However, the building would 
answer the purpose. The wisdom of the commissioners in 
this regard became apparent only three years later when the 
county seat changed and was moved to Belmont on February 
6, 1867. Belmont, with a population of nearly 1,500, had 
sneaked up on Ione and became a bigger and better boom 
mining camp. Belmont experienced a considerable influx of 
new citizens following sensational mining discoveries in its 
region. 


Numerous mines located in the district added to its rapid 
development, attracted wealth and population to the com- 
munity and Belmont soon became an important center for all 
kinds of business. Here again the need of a courthouse was 
pressing, but the commissioners got a little more liberal this 
time. Wealth of the mines had generated an extravagant urge 
within the inhabitants so the commissioners extended them- 
selves to the sum of $34,000 and issued county bonds to cover 
the obligation. Population at the time was nearly 2,000 which 
was a fairly sizeable aggregation of citizens in a desert country. 

Things looked good at Belmont for a long, lasting life. 
Consequently, the folks didn’t mind spreading themselves a 
bit. They built a two-story brick structure as their courthouse. 
It was a substantial building and has withstood the ravages of 
time even to this day, if one allows for broken windows and 
such. Mining continued briskly in the neighboring hills, a 
kiln was set up and bricks made for the courthouse as well as 
for other business buildings in town. Stone cutters also prac- 
ticed their skill and used the native stone for several structures. 
The town took on a semblance of permanency, but fate decreed 
otherwise. 

Belmont is situated on a sloping plateau of the Toquima 
Range of mountains at an altitude of 8,000 feet. The town 
became the center of the Philadelphia mining district, the 
important mines of which were located about a mile east of 
town. Ore, first found and shown by an Indian who lived in 
the vicinity, resulted in mining claim locations being made 
in late 1865. Copper, lead and antimony ores, which were 
worked by milling and roasting, constituted the nature of the 
rocks. 

Water from nearby springs proved plentiful for the purpose. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jim Butler and a group of friends on ground near the original discovery claim which eventually made Tonopah. This is one of the first pictures ever 


taken in the vicinity. Finding of the rich silver ore caused Tonopah to snowball into a major mining camp which lasted through many years. 


There were nut pine and cedar in the hills within eight miles 
from the town. The first mill was built in 1886 and operated 
about three years. 

Belmont managed to retain the county seat for 38 years 
before a shrinking process set in and reduced the town to 
midget size. Eventually the courthouse was moved again, and 
this time it went to Tonopah, where it stayed. The shrinking 
of Belmont seemed to affect the entire county and residents 
had almost reached the point of desperation; they were seri- 
ously considering abandonment of the county as a State unit. 
Activities and subsequent developments which dogged the 
footsteps of one man, a citizen of Belmont, changed the pic- 
ture entirely and had a lasting effect on the future well-being 
of Nye County. 

The entire area covered by the county was an empty desert. 
There was little other than unoccupied, useless, forgotten land. 
A few Indians moved about here and there. Occasional pros- 
pectors also took to the hills, most of them looking for the 
famous “Breyfogle Mine,” a mythical location in the desert, 
supposedly having fabulously rich gold ore. The original dis- 
coverer of this “lost mine” had died and all information con- 
cerning its whereabouts was known only to the prospector 
Breyfogle. This find aroused great excitement in that section 
of the State a few years previously. Many persons have 
searched for this “lost mine” in southeastern Nye County, but 
to date no one has found it. 

There were some dim roads and trails which ran off in all 
directions in the county, but not many white men used them as 
travel by vehicle was most difficult. The desert was cruel and 
exacted its price. Quite often the price was death from 

starvation or from thirst. In spite of these circumstances there 
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were rugged men in that desert who dared challenge its threat 
and with careful preliminary preparations were unafraid to 
venture across long stretches of valleys and uncharted moun- 
tain ranges in search of natural wealth and personal fortune. 

Discovery of gold and silver at Tonopah changed all of this. 
The southern Nevada desert suddenly came to life. Hope was 
aroused in the drooping spirit of the communities. Pros- 
perity began to spread over the State. People went into the 
Nye County district with a more cheerful frame of mind and a 
feeling that things would get better. Within three years the 
gloomy picture had changed to one of cheer and encourage- 
ment and Jim Butler, with his burro, had much to do with this 
change; the beginning of Tonopah. 

Jim Butler, who lived at Belmont, Nye County, was one of 
those rugged individuals who frequently challenged the dangers 
of the desert and, upon the least provocation, would take off 
and wander away from his small ranch in search of promising 
mineral leads in the hills. Butler invariably took along a 
burro or two to carry his camp gear, especially when he plan- 
ned to be away from home for any length of time. 

About the middle of May 1900, Jim Butler, with a partner, 
William Hall, set out on a prospecting trip. Their ultimate 
destination was southern Klondyke, 15 miles south of the 
present site of Tonopah, where T. J. Bell and James Court had 
discovered a showing of copper-stained gold ore, and years 
before, Chinese had dry washed a small acreage of gulch gravel 
for placer gold. A handful of men were working there but 
most of them were dispirited over results. Wilson Brougher 
of Belmont was there. Frank Higgs did assaying for Bell and 
Court occasionally and also ran samples for others. Barr 
Francis, a cowboy and expert rider, as a side line was working 











Decoraton Day, 1906, brought crowds into Tonopah to see the parade and participate in the memorial services. 


for Bell and Court, sinking a well for water on the flat a few 
miles below camp. There was no good surface water at 
Klondyke. 

Whatever the nature of the prompting which took Butler 
and Hall south on that particular trip, it is said that while 
they camped at Tonopah Springs—Tonopah is a Paiute word 
for a particular brush called “Tonopah,” indicating presence 
of water—Butler would not stir out of his warm blankets in 
the early morning, as his partner wished. Angered, the partner 
pulled out of camp one morning before Butler got up, leaving 
Butler behind and alone with his burros. 

On the morning of May 19, Butler started looking for his 
beasts of burden, which had strayed away from the camp site. 
He came upon them nearly four miles away, grazing on a 
hill side. As he clambered over the rocks toward the animals 
he picked up a piece of rock which was a likely looking 
quartz floater. Farther on he found more of the same kind. 
Up the hill he eventually came to the vein, or source from 
which the floating pieces had broken off. The quartz carried 
a “likely” look, as prospectors say, and Butler stood in the 
bright sunlight examining chunks knocked from the outcrop. 
He selected a few pounds, caught his burros, returned to his 
camp at Tonopah Springs, packed and headed for Klondyke. 


Next day at Klondyke he showed his ore to Bell and Court, 
who did not think much of it. He asked Bell to assay the 
rock but Bell refused to fire his furnace merely to run one 
sample. Next, Butler showed the rock to Frank Higgs, and 
Higgs sided with Bell and Court in declaring the stuff worth- 
less. Butler pointed to the bluish tinge the quartz showed; 
to the dark areas, which he believed were silver. Higgs 
scoffed at the idea and declared the stuff was manganese and 


Underground mining by compressed air drills prevailed in the Tonopah camp. 








Present-day Tonopah showing the south and southeast sections of town, the courthouse and the new housing project on the hill. 


This deep hole, result of a cave-in, is near the Tonopah Mining Company's property on Mizpah Hill. 
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Looking north, showing the east side of Main Street, Tonopah, Nevada. Inactivity of some mines has greatly decreased the volume of traffic. 


From the opposite end of town, a picture of the west side of the same street was snapped, and is shown here in color. 
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of no value. He tossed the rock aside and advised Butler to 
forget it. 

The sample Jim had given to Bell and Court was handed to 
Barr Francis. Barr was a cowboy, not a miner. However, he 
laid the piece of rock on a window ledge in the cabin the men 
occupied and promptly forgot about it. 

If Butler had been able to produce a silver dollar it is likely 
Higgs would have assayed the sample Jim had brought from 
the north. He even told Higgs about where he had found it. 
But, lacking the dollar, Higgs turned down Butler's offer to 
give him an interest in his new find if the rock proved valuable. 

After a few days Butler started back for Monitor Valley. 
The trail took him along the foot of the hill where he had 
obtained the quartz. There he climbed to the top and gathered 
a few more pounds. Whether Butler knocked his samples 
from the real Mizpah vein or one of the smaller outcrops, 
especially those south of the Mizpah, is not definitely known. 
The Mizpah vein later turned out to be one of the richest in 
the silver-rich camp of Tonopah. Some old-timers claim that 
Mrs. Butler herself discovered the Mizpah vein and gave it 
that name when she came down to the diggings with Tasker 
L. Oddie and Butler to stake the ground. At the time Butler 
tracked his burros on what is now known as Mizpah Hill, he 
made no attempt to stake the ground, leaving that very impor- 
tant detail until a later time. 

When Butler got back to the home ranch he showed some 
of his ore to his wife, who, looking at it closely, believed it 
carried good values. She urged Jim to have an assay made 
but there was no commercial assayer near the ranch or in Bel- 
mont, the nearest town and post office. Jim, characteristically, 
was inclined to forget the stuff and wash his hands of the 
whole affair. 

But Mrs. Butler was made of more determined stuff. She 
contacted Tasker Oddie, a young attorney fresh from New 
Jersey, later Governor of Nevada, and still later United States 
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Senator from this State, who somehow had wandered out into 
the Nevada desert and settled at Belmont. 

On authority from Jim, Mrs. Butler offered Oddie an inter- 
est in Jim’s new find if he would have a few assays run on 
Jim’s ore. Oddie knew something about mining as he had 
lived in Belmont long enough to be familiar with the history 
of the golden boom days of the district, and knew that one 
lucky investment in a successful mining enterprise usually 
made the dabbler rich. He took the quartz Mrs. Butler gave 
him and sent it to Walter C. Gayhart, principal of the school 
at Austin, Nevada, who had a small back yard assaying outfit. 
Oddie told Gayhart he would give him half of his interest in 
Butler's find if Gayhart would assay the samples and they 
proved to be of any value. 

Gayhart looked over the samples and shook his head. He 
could see nothing of apparent value in the rocks submitted, 
but out of friendship to Oddie he decided to run them. Accord- 
ingly, he pulverized the hard quartz by hand power, filled eight 
crucibles with the fluxed pulp and placed the crucibles in his 
blazing furnace. 

When, at last, he had removed the cupels from his furnace 
and could view the results of his work he could scarcely 
believe his eyes. The samples, he judged, would run from 
$175 to over $500 per ton, according to the test. 

Gayhart communicated his findings to Oddie and Oddie lost 
no time in acquainting Butler with the startling assay results. 
Some weeks later the three of them—Oddie, Jim, and Mrs. 
Butler—set out in a buckboard for Tonopah Springs. It was 
time they staked the claims covering Butler's rich discovery. 
But in the meantime word of Gayhart’s assays had been bruited 
around and finally reached Klondyke. 

Frank Higgs, the assayer at Klondyke, when he heard the 
news hastily dug out the sample he had so nonchalantly dis- 
carded and ran a test of his own. Higgs was much excited 
over the results he obtained. Forthwith, Higgs and a com- 


Six-horse stages whiplashed out of Tonopah in many directions on regular schedules in the early days of the boom. Shortly afterward the 
horseless carriage came in and shoved the stages to one side, but the roads over which they traveled were far different then 
than they are today. This Sodavilie stage rolled across some rough desert trails in 1901 before it ceased operations. 
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Vivid effect of a bolt of lightning as photographed by the late United States Senator Key Pittman, in 1904, when he 
lived in Tonopah. Many thousands of copies of this copyrighted photograph have been made and distributed 
during the past 40 years. 


panion went to Tonopah Springs to pick up some claims. 
When they reached the place they found Oddie and the 
Butlers already there staking out claims of their own. In this 
activity Mrs. Butler had put a stake, it is claimed, on the 
ground which later proved to be the rich Mizpah vein. 

After locating the ground the original discoverers were faced 
with the bigger job of mining and development of their claims. 
This proved to be a long drawn out process, but was con- 
ducted step by step. It was a process which grew larger with 
each month’s passing and eventually snowballed into a major 
mining camp in the Nye County desert. It proved to be a 
mining camp of some magnitude and caused great excitement. 
The camp, called Tonopah, experienced all the good and the 
evil of such camps in Nevada which had come into being in 
times before. The circumstances were quite similar although 
the details and names differed. Tonopah went through a siege 
of the “black plague” during the last months of 1901, which 
later was determined to be a pneumonia scourge with epidemic 
proportions. It was not unusual to bury two and three victims 
daily. Miners were the chief victims and the report shows 
that not a woman in camp was stricken. 

Prices for food were high in the camp. Water, a most 
precious item, was delivered by the barrel, $1.50 for 50 gal- 
lons. Firewood was hauled in from Lone Mountain and sold 
for $18 to $25 acord. It usually cost the buyer $5 additional 
to have the wood cut to stove size. Prices of other com- 
modities were all in keeping with the isolated locality and the 
difficulty of bringing them into camp. 

Generally speaking, the people who populated Tonopah in 
the early days were law abiding, with only occasional crime 
flareups. Tonopah’s justice court had little business other than 
issuing minor legal papers and disposing of drunks and per- 
sons accused of disorderly conduct. In 1902 several stage 


hold-ups occurred in the Tonopah area which aroused the 
indignation of the citizens but so far as recorded no lynchings 
took place. The camp gradually increased in size and impor- 
tance, eventually railroads came to solve the transportation 
problem, the town became modernized, got bathtubs and 
electricity according to the 1905 version, and production of 
ore proceeded on a huge scale month after month. The 
miners were producing much natural wealth at a great rate, 
large companies were organized, outside capital entered the 
field and brought with it an effciency of operation which put 
Tonopah in the “big production” class. The population 
increased steadily and it attained a figure pretty close to 20,000 
before the indications of a decline in mine production set in. 

Wildcat mines also came in with the boom. As richness 
of the veins became known, there was a sharp demand for 
claims in all directions from the original discovery site. Many 
of these, far from the center of activity, were sold to various 
promotors who proceeded to organize companies and sell stock. 
If organized on a similar basis in our present day, it is very 
doubtful if the Securities Exchange Commission would pass 
on the stocks and permit the promoters to sell their securities. 
Yet the Belmont Mine and some of the others started selling 
on the market at 25 cents a share or less, and finally sold up 
to $21. The Belmont, without a pound of ore on the surface, 
was one of the largest wildcats of them all, produced a total of 
approximately $40,000,000 and paid big dividends over a 
period of many years. 

The approximate figures of the total production from the 
Tonopah mines since the time of their original discovery in 
1901 down to the present day are $200,000,000 in gold and 
silver. 

Some years ago the Tonopah mines began to show a decline 
in the higher grade ore bodies, and with the higher cost of all 
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Pahrump Valley, southern Nye County, Nevada, enjoys climatic and soil conditions favorable for raising fine quality cattle. Most of these animals are Herefords but the 
ranchers in Pahrump have experimented in cross-breeding Brahma stock with the white-faced kind and have had marked success in the project. 


Sure, cotton can be successfully and profitably cultivated in Nevada. Here it is in Pahrump Valley, at present the only section where this staple crop is grown. This 400- 
acre field, set in cotton in 1949, yielded about two bales to the acre. 








Close-up scene of a cotton field in Pahrump Valley ready for the harvest. Last year 1,200 acres were in cotton but quota restric- 
tions reduced acreage to less than 200 this year. Ranchers in this valley, which is about 25 miles long and 15 miles wide, 
took the jolt in stride and planted their fields to other crops. Water from wells, which go down about 200 feet, is 
used in the irrigation process. 
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As many as six crops of alfalfa are harvested during the long, mild, growing season in Pahrump Valley, Nye County. Kaffir corn is a specialty 
which also grows well there. Grains and vegetable seed culture have interested many of the ranchers. A planned new highway to serve 
the valley will facilitate transportation to available markets. 


materials and operation, the lower grade ores at depth were 
not profitable enough to mine. As a consequence activities 
have diminished noticeably. Tonopah had completed its cycle 
from boom to borrasco in 50 years. 

However, Tonopah holds its stability and carries on from 
year to year, showing only a small decline in population. In 
spite of the fact that in recent years the one remaining rail- 
road serving the town was abandoned, trucking service has 
proven adequate to support the economy of this once famous 
mining boom town. Tonopah still retains the county seat 
and many legal transactions from other parts of the county 
flow regularly through the Nye County courthouse. 

Men who came to Tonopah with the first flush of excite- 
ment and have remained ever since, through thick and thin 
of its prosperity, are firmly convinced that the mines will 
again yield their precious treasures, at a profit, once the high 
cost of everything reaches a more reasonable level. Cost of 
production is too high at the present time and most of the 
big mines are not working, but it is definitely known they still 
have large bodies of lower grade ores in their depths. A few 
individual leasers or groups of individuals are leasing ground 
in the Tonopah field, some producing ores of comparably small 
tonnages. Tonopah retains its active life because it has sup- 
plemental reserve sources to sustain its local economy. 

Some of these supplemental activities which at present help 
Tonopah in maintaining its even keel, although considerable 
distances away, are the huge placer mining operations at Round 
Mountain, the mining activity at Manhattan, and the produc- 
tion of brucite and magnesite in Gabbs Valley in the north- 
western corner of the county. Another important mining 


project which has been stabilized and shows promise of sus- 
tained operations in the future is the Crowell fluorspar mine 
at Beatty, a hundred miles south of Tonopah, but still in Nye 
County. 

In addition to the mining activities around the county seat 
a variety of agricultural efforts help to stabilize the daily 
business revenues of the town. 

Over the entire county thousands upon thousands of acres 
of grazing land are accessible to cattle ranchers who run cattle 
over these grounds to get them in condition for the markets. 
The same applies to sheep and horses. These animals find 
sufficient forage to give them fattening nourishment under 
moderate climatic conditions. Many thousand head of cattle 
and a like number of sheep are marketed from Nye County 
each year. Most of the cattle are of the Hereford stock but 
some of the ranchers have introduced the Brahma into their 
herds for cross-breeding purposes and have found satisfying 
results. Especially is this true in the Pahrump Valley. 

While the entire district, in the past, has depended greatly 
upon Tonopah’s mines for its general prosperity, agricultural 
projects of this kind have become important factors in taking 
up the slack where mining has lagged. 

One of the major mining activities of Nye County, at the 
present time, is located at Round Mountain, about 65 miles 
northeast of Tonopah, in Monitor Valley. The Round Moun- 
tain mining camp is actually an old one, almost as old as 
Tonopah itself. Originally mining activity was devoted to 
lode and shaft mining with some placer operations on a 
limited scale. Some very rich specimens of gold have been 
found in the form of nuggets in the Round Mountain vicinity 
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during the past 40 years. Mining, however, was spasmodic. 
Investigation of the region during the past few years disclosed 
that there was much residual placer-gold ground which had 
washed down from the parent ledges on the mountain flanks 
and become lodged at lower levels. The veins, during past 
ages, have eroded and the detritus carried out into the lower 
levels of Monitor Valley. Each century saw more of this 
eroded material taken from its original source and carried 
down through the narrow canyons into its eventual place of 
repose. Big, broad detrital fans were built up at the mouths 
of these narrow canyons. The accumulation had been enormous 
and for years individuals and groups washed some of these 
sands and gravels with moderate results. 
Several years ago, after thorough investigation and testing 
by drills to depth, there was organized the Round Mountain 
Gold Dredging Corporation with the object of entering the 
Round Mountain fan area to recover placer gold on a huge 
scale. Presence of the gold in the gravels was disclosed to go 
deep, which required mechanical operations to work the ground 
successfully. Many test holes were sunk into the sloping 
ground on the west flank of the Toquima Range in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the small town of Round Mountain. Results 
of these tests and the study of their possibilities seemed to 
justify an investment of large sums to manufacture modern 
machinery large enough and rugged enough to handle the 
enormous amounts of fertile ground on a quantity production 
basis. Machinery of the latest type was designed and con- 
structed, then moved to Round Moantain and assembled. al 
This required almost a year, but these units are now in opera- 2 ee ~ Ps ~ 
tion and resulted in building up one of the largest gold gravel- ME Ne 
washing operations ever to exist in Nevada. Stock-piled gravel drops into the hopper, onto the belt, and away it goes to the mill for 
The old method of using a floating boat, fully equipped a bath in which small bits of gold are recovered. 
with buckets, crushers, washers and concentrators, and con- Comparative size of the big power shovel and the man who operates it. This shovel 
structed so that it could move when necessary to follow the chews seven and one-half cubic yards of gravel at one bite and 
placer channel, has been materially changed. The “floating then starts it on the way to the bank roll. 
land battleship” method was superseded by the stationary 
washing plant and moving conveyor belts. By this method 
the raw materials from the deposit are brought to the wash- 
ing plant in a continuous stream and eliminates the need of 
a huge “floating pond.” 
Method of operation is about as follows: A huge electrical 
power shovel located in the pit or gravel deposit scoops up 
the material of rock and sand at the rate of 7$ cubic yards at 
a bite and deposits its load into a huge hopper. From the 
hopper this material is gradually fed to an endless moving belt 
which carries the material to a stock pile near the washing 
plant. This 36-inch wide belt, when loaded, rides at the rate 
of about three miles an hour over a series of steel rollers. The 
belt with all its sections approximates a mile in length and 
cost in the neighborhood of $40,000. 


From the stock pile the material drops by gravity through 
a chute to another section of the moving belt. Here it passes 
over a scale which automatically weighs and makes a record 
of the quantity passing over the scale. Over this belt the 
material moves directly to the mill where it is directed into a 
series of crushers and washers having a capacity of 500 tons 
per hour. In the washing process the gold, being heavier 
than its associated material, has a tendency to drop to the 
bottom of the washing unit and is concentrated. This con- 
centrate is then further processed to eliminate all extraneous 
material. 


Supply of raw material is of ‘great extent. Authorities in 











A LOT OF WASHED GRAVEL YIELDS 
ONLY A LITTLE GOLD 


At Round Mountain, Nye County, Nevada, 
65 miles northeast of Tonopah in Big Smokey 
Valley, this gravel digging and washing plant 
runs a lot of dirt through the mill and gets 
only a little gold—per unit, that is. But gold 
brings more dollars per ounce than gravel 
and that’s why the plant was built. 

Big scoops of material are dumped by the 
electric power shovel, located at the bottom 
of the pit, into a movable hopper. From the 
hopper an endless belt carries the raw mate- 
rial, stage by stage, to the stock pile. Then, 
after it is automatically weighed, on the run, 
it goes to the crusher and eventually gets a 
bath. In the washing process small particles 
of gold, with heavy particles of other material, 
by gravity, drops to the bottom in the form 
of concentrates. Concentrates are treated and 
the gold recovered. The mill can process over 
500 tons of gravel an hour. 

This method deviates from the old-time 
system. The old way was to gouge a deep 
hole in the fertile ground, fill the hole with 
water, then launch a huge floating dredge. 

Giant buckets, with sharp teeth, scooped 
up the gravel from its long undisturbed bed, 
carried it to the crushers and washers, inte- 
grated in the dredge, where the gold particles 
were saved. The dredge boat moved to bet- 
ter positions when necessary. 

In the Round Mountain plant, a general 
view of which is shown here, the machinery 
is set under one roof and the raw material 
brought to the mill. Estimates of the quan- 
tity of gravel available for washing run into 
millions of tons. Gold recovered per cubic 
yard is very slight, compared to the bulk of 
gravel, but preliminary tests of the beds con- 
vinced the owners it would be a good invest- 
ment risk. And that’s why this Round Moun- 
tain Gold Dredging Company is operating. 

The many millions of tons of gravel, which 
eventually will be washed for gold recovery, 
is the present-day detritus or residue, which 
sloughed off from the parent ledges or veins in 
the higher levels of the mountains.to the east. 
Through centuries of erosion and weathering 
this gravel has been moved down into the 
canyons and out towards the valley floor. 
The veins or parent ledges might have been 
worn down to the bottom, or perhaps they 
still exist in the mountains, although consid- 
erably altered as to size and richness. 

For many years prospectors and miners 
have worked over some of the gravels and 
the parent ledges in the Round Mountain dis- 
trict, but this is the first time the work has 
been undertaken on a major scale to recover 
the pay dirt from the gravels. 

It is impossible to predict how long it will 
take to work over this large gravel deposit 
but experienced miners say at least 10 years. 





Another huge mining project located at Gabbs Valley, in northwestern Nye County, 125 miles north of Tonopah, produces nonmetallic brucite and mag- 
nesite in enormous quantities. Here the raw material is mined, through power-shovel operations, trucked to the nearest railhead at Luning, 
Nevada, then freighted to Maple Grove, Ohio, where it is processed into steel furnace refractories of various kinds, under the Basic Refractories, 
Inc., trademark. The magnesite, white in color, is found in beds the volume of which has been variously estimated between 70,000,000 and 
80,000,000 tons. Brucite, in somewhat less quantity, but of higher quality in many respects, is held as a reserve. Brucite is described as a native 
magnesium hydroxide, while magnesite is defined as a native magnesium carbonate. An expansion program calls for a huge 300-foot calciner, 
now being installed, at Gabbs, Nevada, where the raw material will be processed and made ready for the West Coast markets, as well as supple- 
menting the Eastern supply. Basic Refractories, Inc., of Ohio, operate the main properties at Gabbs, at the present time. 
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charge of operations have estimated that there is sufficient 
gravel and sand im this fertile deposit to keep the mill in 
operation for at least 12 years at normal speed and produc- 
tion. 

Labor necessary for operating this huge gravel-washing plant, 
both in the pit and in the mill, is supplied from the Round 
Mountain district. Water for the operation is piped down 
Jett Canyon for a distance of several miles and is adequate 
to keep the wheels moving. After the gravel has been washed 
the waste material is carried off into the lower levels of the 
sagebrush covered valley to the west of the plant. 

Another major mining activity in Nye County, but of an 
entirely different type, is located at Gabbs, 75 miles from 
Tonopah in northwestern Nye County. 

Harry Springer, a veteran Nevada prospector working in the 
Paradise Range of mountains in northwestern Nye County 
back in 1927, came across a huge deposit of some grayish- 
white material which attracted his attention. He was looking 
for gold and silver leads, but didn’t have much luck. It 
wasn’t his habit to overlook any strange appearing rocks for 
they could be commercially valuable. He recognized the 
crystalline rocks as something different than quartz, in which 
gold and silver are usually found, but could not determine 
the exact nature of his find. Boulders, big and small, of the 
same material were scattered over the landscape near where 
he stood. Whatever it was there was plenty of it. The rock 
he picked up lacked the heft of barium and did not have the 
characteristics of limestone. Nor could it be classified as 
diatomaceous earth—it wasn’t white enough and was heavier 
than that chalky stuff. Not satisfied to continue his prospect- 
ing and forget about the deposit, he stuffed quite a few pieces 
of the rock into his sample bag, determined to examine them 
more thoroughly upon his return home. Springer mentally 
noted the location and then proceeded on his way. He never 
dreamed that he held the ingredient which would transform 
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Nevada from a raw material producing State into a manufac- 
turing classification. Such a thing was farthest from his mind 
but his discovery eventually brought about such a transition. 

There: was something in the fine-grained appearance and 
soapy feel of the rock which prompted him to keep the 
samples for future study. The rocks which this veteran of the 
desert had picked up in the isolated section proved to be a 
high quality sample of brucite, a native magnesium hydroxide, 
which can be processed into metal magnesium. After further 
investigation, it was found that a huge deposit of magnesite, 
a Close relation of brucite but classified as a native magnesium 
carbonate, lay near the huge deposit of brucite. Both minerals 
are useful in the manufacture of magnesium and other metallic 
products. After thorough investigation of the deposits it was 
estimated to contain more than 70,000,000 tons of commercial 
grade ore. 

Twelve years after Springer’s discovery the United States was 
plunged into war and the demand for metal magnesium, which 
is light in weight and very tough and durable, was so great 
that existing manufacturers of this lighter than aluminum 
material could not supply enough for the hungry needs of 
a war-time economy. It was definitely established through 
exhaustive tests that the enormous brucite and magnesite 
deposits of Nevada contained sufficient quantities of metal 
magnesium to be “operations feasible.” During the war, it 
was needed to make parts for airplanes in factories all over 
the Nation. As a result it became a “hot” war baby and was 
declared to be one of the strategic metals. 

A huge processing plant built near Las Vegas, Nevada, 
could be supplied with low-cost Hoover Dam power and 
there the manufacture of metal magnesium from the raw ores 
of brucite and magnesite from Gabbs, Nevada, was achieved. 
A new town, called Henderson, Nevada, sprang into being 
and the plant was set up there. Raw ores from the mine 
at Gabbs were hauled by truck over 300 miles to this plant. 





The big mill at Gabbs which gives the raw ore its initial treatment before being shipped out to the Eastern factory terminus of Basic Refractories, Inc. 
The mine and mill are located in Gabbs Valley and are served directly by State Route 23, both from U S$ 50 and U S 95. 








About 20 miles south of Beatty, plainly visible from the highway, huge piles of sand make themselves conspicuous on the southern desert. These dunes, probably 
150 to 200 feet high and stretching for nearly a mile, continually draft beautiful designs in curves and whorls, shifting with the variable 
winds. (P.S. Don’t drive in too far, the soft sand is treacherous and you may get stuck.) 


Spectacular color reflects from the face of the veins at the bottom of the Crowell Fluorspar mine, on the 600-foot level, seven miles from Beatty, Nevada. This 
mine produces from 25 to 30 tons of high-grade material each day. 











Beatty, Nevada, deep in the heart of the southern Nevada desert, and its main Street. It forms the eastern gateway to Death Valley, and also to Scotty’s Castle, 
in addition to having important fluorspar and gold mining operations in its immediate vicinity. 


This red surfaced highway is in Nye County, south of Beatty. In the nearby vicinity the State Highway Department has a mountain of red volcanic cinders, as a 
reserve for road surface maintenance. 





What is left of the old town of Belmont, Nye County seat for many years. This was the town’s main street about 60 years ago when it had 2,500 residents. 


Believe it or not, this was at one time the busy Cosmopolitan department store of 
Belmont, Nye County, Nevada, when the mines were producing much lead, 
zinc, and silver. This store was the trading center for the hundreds 
of miners who worked in the neighborhood. 
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During the life of this plant it produced several million 
pounds of finished metal magnesium which went into war 
channels. When the conflict ceased the plant was shut down 
and remained unused for some time because other methods of 
making magnesium are more economical in their formula. 
Nevertheless, the plant remained intact and during the past 
two years nearly all of the many units have been leased out 
to private manufacturers by the State of Nevada, which now 
owns the buildings. These manufacturers have converted 
the factory into use for making chemical products of a varied 
nature. 

Eventually the Basic Refractories, Inc., secured the properties 
and developed the ore bodies. The material is used for making 
refractories. Under the present setup the ore is mined through 
power-shovel operations, loaded on huge trucks, hauled 33 
miles to the railhead at Luning, Nevada, and from there 
transported over the Southern Pacific and associated lines to 
Maple Grove, Ohio, for fabrication. 

Because of extent of deposit, purity of the material, and 
other favorable factors, Basic Refractories, Inc., is planning a 
huge expansion program at the Gabbs mine site. A huge 
300-foot calcining unit will be installed and the material 
given initial processing at Gabbs. 

Of considerable importance to West Coast steel manufac- 
turers, and to the economy of southern Nye County, is the 
Crowell Fluorspar mine, located seven miles from Beatty. 
This mine produces fluorspar, a fluoride of calcium, in con- 
siderable volume. The product is of high quality and is ship- 
ped to the coast steel mills just as it comes from the mine. 
Underground mining methods produce from 25 to 50 tons 
daily, which are brought up from the 600- and 800-foot levels, 
hauled by truck to the railhead at Las Vegas and from there 
to the markets. This mine, owned by J. 1. Crowell of Beatty, 
has been operating since 1919 and works consistently, year in 
and year out, producing ample ores for the steel mill demands. 






















Turning to the agricultural phases of Nye County's economy 
we find that the Pahrump Valley, in the extreme southern 
section of the county bordering the California boundary line 
with an area approximately 200 square miles, is one of the 
most important agricultural sections in the State. 

Livestock, poultry, seed culture, grain production, fruit grow- 
ing, and hay are the important products of this valley, which 
is completely surrounded by lofty mountain ranges. This 
factor also affords protection to the valley, for the temperatures 
are mild in the winter, making for long growing seasons. An 
underground water supply, not yet fully developed, has proven 
adequate for nourishing the thousands of acres now under 
cultivation. Irrigation is resorted to for the thirsty soil. The 
land is well adapted to cultivation of a variety of products. 

Fine quality short staple cotton grows well in that soil and 
climate, but the ranchers are restricted by quotas and, conse- 
quently, cannot give their full efforts to this crop. The ranch- 
ers look hopefully to the time when they can extend them- 
selves in pursuing cotton cultivation. It’s the only valley in 
the State of Nevada where cotton is successfully grown. 
Frosts are rare and seldom destructive. Fruit culture has 
gained a place on the list of crops and expansion is expected 
in the future. Several orchards of medium size are now 
growing to maturity. Cattle raising and its supplemental crop, 
hay cultivation, takes the attention of many ranchers. Some 
of them have been experimenting by cross breeding Brahma 
stock with the Hereford type of beef cattle and are finding 
the results quite satisfactory. Dairying as a specialized indus- 
try is receiving much attention and it is expected that within 
a few years the herds in Pahrump will be able to amply supply 
the demands for milk and dairy products of the entire southern 
section of Nevada. Improved highways to market centers, 
planned for the near future, will enhance the possibilities of 
this project. 

Grazing grounds in Nye County cover many hundreds of 
square miles of land upon which the ever present white-faced 
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Put in some windows and a 
few doors, and this erstwhile 
a aoa Nye County Courthouse, at Bel- 
raat A mont, wouldn’t look bad at all. 

: It hasnt been occupied for years, 
but when it was a going concern, 
business men and property owners 
paid taxes, brides and grooms 
got marriage licenses, and miners 
and prospectors filed their claims 
in its record books. 








cattle can be seen. Thousands of these animals are marketed 
each year. Sheep raising is a close second in this respect. 

Natural scenic features in Nye County are so numerous it 
would be difficult to itemize them. Diana’s Punch Bowl, the 
Northumberland Caves, Iron Mountain, Crater of the Moon, 
hot springs, and rugged mountain scenery are in view most 
anywhere in the county. There is a great variety of geological 
phenomena, ranging from sand dunes to petrified wood, 
colorful peaks and rugged canyons. 

Natural resources of Nye County are vast and await only 
future development. To develop these assets will require per- 
sistent effort, intelligent application and ample financing. The 
raw materials are ever present; they need only man’s ingenuity 
to bring them into proper balance in the economy of the State. 

Miners and prospectors won't go out into the rugged hills 
searching for needed minerals and metals unless they have 
the incentive to do so. Under present governmental restric- 
tions and high cost of materials, the profit incentive has been 
lost. When the Nation returns to a more normal price 
structure, Nevada's hidden treasures, including those in Nye 
County, will have a chance to be properly developed. Nye 
County citizens may even produce another, or perhaps several, 
Tonopahs when that condition comes to pass. 
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Tibbitts, ey Department staff phot pher. Top page 6, 
courtesy Mr. Johnson, Tono Minin, mpany, bie ¢ page 7, 
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CORRECTION 
bs paodbaore ga Gros issue, the words “the _ ran Angad ae 
tently ap as part of a caption on page 2, under top illustra- 
tion.. We have since learned si the camp of Wonder still has much 
oped ore awaiting more favorable economic conditions and the 
camp seems to have a promising future. We are glad to make the 


correction. 
—THE EDITOR. 
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Administration building at Lehman Caves National Monument, in White Pine County, eastern Nevada. 


A few of the stalactites and stalagmites in Lehman Caves. Many such formations exist there. It is one of the outstanding subterranean caverns in the West. 
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By DARWIN LAMBERT, Ely, Nevada 


OU MAY walk through a fantastic subterranean palace 

} of great beauty and view masterpieces of sculpture which 

required ages in earth’s history to create. Yet you need 
only an hour of the present to do so. You can peer behind 
the scenes of Creation to behold the wondrous works of God, 
in stone, and yet be only a few yards away from your modern 
motor car. You can read, if you will, in the Books of Stone, 
the lessons of infinite patience and perseverance, and under the 
spell of the silence in these palace halls see the glory of achieve- 
ment. Amid the flickering shadows and weird formations you 
will stand in reverential respect as if in the presence of some- 
thing supernatural. 

Such a place is Lehman Caves in eastern Nevada. Lehman 
Caves, a limestone cavern 68 miles southeast of Ely, is very 
easy of access. It is situated near highway U S 6 (The Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Highway), about four miles from Baker, 
Nevada. You can visit the caves, with experienced guides, 
any day between 9 in the morning and 4:30 in the afternoon. 

The trip underground is a thrilling one, and one you won't 
soon forget. But if you have any qualms about venturing 
underground we hasten to say there’s no danger of any cave-ins 
because the massive rocks are solidly wedged against each other 
and have been that way for centuries upon centuries. The 
trip can be made in perfect safety. Furthermore, all tours 
are conducted by representatives of the National Park Service, 
who are in charge of the caves. 

There are many limestone caves in the world. Some, very 
large in extent, have been explored to great depths. We have 
notable examples in the United States. Carlsbad Caverns in 
New Mexico, and Mammoth Cave in Kentucky come to mind 
because they have been widely publicized and both caves fully 
measure up to their reputation. Our own Lehman Caves are not 
as large and have not been adequately ‘publicized. Neverthe- 
less, Lehman Caves are of major proportions and are most 
spectacular. They extend into the limestone hillside for over 
half a mile, the limit of present-day exploration. Some of the 
chambers encountered are of large dimensions with most spec- 
tacular displays of formations. These Nevada caves have been 
called the most beautiful because they display many extraordi- 
nary natural phenomena. They are especially noted for their 
profuse exhibits of stalactites and stalagmites, for the luxuriance 
of the peculiar growths called helictites, a curious twisted form 
of stalactite, and for the unique “tom-tom” formations which 
are abundant in many chambers of Lehman Caves. It was, 
essentially, because of these special formations that the United 
States government took over the property some years ago to 
establish it as Nevada's only National Monument. 

Lehman Caves are located on the eastern flank of Mount 
Wheeler, a peak jutting skyward 13,061 feet to form a crown- 
ing point for the Snake Range of Mountains, along the Utah- 
Nevada boundary line. Mount Wheeler, upon which snow 
remains until late in the summer, is listed by geographers as 
one of the noted peaks in the world. 

Visitors to Lehman Caves often use the cavern’s lodge, the 
cabins, or the campground, as headquarters for horseback or 
foot excursions into the surrounding high country, where cas- 
cading streams, mountain lakes, and alpine forests abound. 
If your constitution is rugged you may even hike up to the 
top crags of the great peak itself. From that vantage point 


Lehman Caves--Fantastic Underground Palace of Nature 
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the whole great world of that region unfolds itself in a gor- 
geous panoramic spectacle. 

Lehman Caves are situated at the edge of this vast, wild 
division of the Nevada National Forest, at an elevation of 
7,000 feet, in the nut pine and juniper belt. On either side 
of the monument boundaries are fine trout streams, with Baker 
Creek rolling through the pristine terrain on the south, and 
Lehman Creek bordering the rugged region on the north. 
There are fish in these creeks, too. Not far away, extensive 
fish rearing ponds have been built by the Nevada Fish and 
Game Commission to see that the streams provide good fishing. 

The slopes of Mount Wheeler, as well as the glaciated can- 
yons, are colorful in season with wild flowers, which include 
lupines, larkspur, locoweed, asters, desert mallow, thistle poppy, 
and columbine. As the season advances and the snow line 
moves rapidly upward, the blossoms virtually climb the slopes 
close behind the snowbanks. When the frost checks their 
career at the end of the season, the great mountainside becomes 
one big fairyland, painted with the blazing gold of aspen. 
Deer are numerous in the meadows and higher up are forests 
of mountain mahogany, spruce, pine, and fir. Mountain lions 
and coyotes play there too, but they are circumspect and 
cautious, and not often seen except by the persistent hunter 
and hiker. A variety of birds are abundant, enjoying the 
luxury of this vast, stretching oasis in a land which is often 
classed as semidesert. 

Archaeologists have found abundant evidence that prehis- 
toric peoples used the caves as a burial chamber several thou- 
sand years ago, but so far as moderns are concerned, Absalom 
Lehman, a pioneer who established a homestead about a mile 
from the cave entrance, discovered this Nevada natural wonder. 
Lehman’s horse broke through the thin crust of limestone 
which hid the caverns, and this “break through” eventually 
became the original opening. The first exploration of the 
caves was conducted in 1878, but others followed soon after 
and have continued to the present. Even so, no definite estab- 
lishment of the extreme outlines and extent of the caves has 
been concluded. This is evidenced by the fact that small open- 
ings show narrow passageways, often so small it is difficult for 
a person to crawl through, leading in many directions in a 
number of places in the cavern. Underground trails have been 
built only to the most attractive and accessible rooms. For 
many years visitors to the caves used carbide lamps and candles 
to light their way through the narrow and winding trails. 
Now the caves have an electrical illuminating system with 
hundreds of concealed bulbs in the most spectacular places. 
The effect of this lighting produces an eerie feeling which 
adds to the thrill of the tour. Another improvement, made 
in recent years, is an entrance tunnel of easy grade which 
eliminates any ladder climbing. The trip through the caves 
is now made almost entirely on a level with the entrance, with 
the exception of one or two short stairways where the floor 
level changes. 

Delighted imaginations of many persons have contributed 
to the naming of various rooms and formations—the Gothic 
Palace; Lodge Room; Little Theater; Chandelier; Yucca; 
Fairy Rosebush; Dog Show; Leaning Tower; Little Church 
Around the Corner; Pipe Organ, on which tunes can be played; 
and the tom-toms, which sound like the roll of drums when 
lightly struck. Strips of Bacon, Hemmed Towels, Navajo 
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Governor J. Bracken Lee, of Utah; Governor Vail M. Pittman, of Nevada; Mrs. J. Bracken Lee; and Mrs. Vail M. Pittman, inspecting one of 
the underground rooms of Lehman Caves, in eastern White Pine County, Nevada. 


Blanket, Rippled Curtains, Cypress Swamp, Lake Como, Wish- 
ing Well, Pearly Gates, Parachute, and Angel’s Wing have all 
been suggested by similitudes. 

Photographers, artists, writers, and scientists come from far 
and wide to study this amazing collection of formations and 
phenomena. No one can fail to sense the irresistible march 
of time at the slow, but everlasting, drip-drop of water which, 
through countless centuries, has built up the delicate decora- 
tions of the caves. 

Government scientists have reconstructed the geology of the 
region as follows: 

“Wheeler Peak is the highest point on a vast arch of ancient 
quartzite layers, totaling thousands of feet in thickness. The 
peak has been shaped and carved by the gnawings of moun- 
tain glaciers that once occupied the heads of Baker and 
Lehman Creeks, and by the rushing waters of the streams them- 
selves. Underlying the quartzite, and cutting across the base 
of its dripping strata, is a younger granite which has little 
effected the quartzite itself, but has changed and metamor- 
phosed an overlying limestone at the eastern foot of the moun- 
tain. In this metamorphic limestone, probably middle Cam- 
brian in age, the Lehman Caves have been cut. 

“Tens of thousands of years ago, when the Snake Range 
was lower and less rugged and the climate was much more 
humid, the first stage in the formation of the caves began. 
Water, charged with carbon dioxide, percolated down through 
cracks and joint-planes in the limestone, widening and enlarg- 


ing them, and carrying away the dissolved material. More 
soluble rock was dissolved, leaving large vaulted rooms, and 
faults and joint-planes were widened into connecting passage- 
ways until they eventually formed a labyrinth of straight cor- 
ridors and smaller winding tunnels connecting larger chambers. 
As lower channels drained the water from the upper levels, 
the second stage in the process of cave formation began. The 
lime-laden water, seeping down through the overlying rock, 
gathered as drops or spread out in thin films on the roofs and 
sides of the caverns. Evaporating and losing carbon dioxide, 
the moisture precipitated some of its dissolved load as ‘drip- 
stone. Myriads of stalactites festooned the roofs, growing 
longer and thicker at their bases and dropping excess water to 
build up stubby stalagmites from the floor. Some stalactites 
grew laterally in one plane, forming graceful draperies of 
dripstone, or the translucent, ribbon-like septae, or ‘bacon 
strips. Thin, round disks of dripstone were deposited on the 
flat bedrock ceilings, and, as the lengthening stalactites that 
hung from them grew heavier, these plates were slowly peeled 
away. The peculiar structures called ‘tom-toms,’ because they 
resound like a drum, are abundant in varied forms throughout 
the caves. 

“Pools of water on the floors have built tiny, beautifully 
terraced dikes, or dams, around their edges, and have deposited 
a white, spongy, nodular growth in the pool itself. “Huge 
fluted columns are the underlying architectural motif of all 
the formations in the caves.” 
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Stella Lake and Mount Wheeler, hiking or horseback objectives of those who spend a day or two at Lehman Caves National Monument, near 
Ely, Nevada. The crest of Mount Wheeler pokes its top into the sky for 13,058 feet. 
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